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Only  for  his  Inimitable  Negro  Yarns,  Read  This 
Tenderly  Told  Story  of  a  Beautiful  Love  and  Thank 
Him  for  the  Picture  He  Has  Drawn.     We.  Do! 
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Illustrated   by    W.    T> .  Stevens 


JOHN  NICHOLSON  turned  sightless 
eyes  toward  his  ebony  manservant. 
"Am  I  presentable  now,  Esau?" 
The  whites  of  Esau's  eyes  rolled 
appreciatively.  "Sho'ly  is,  Cap'n  John. 
They  ain't  nobody  gwine  say  you  ain't  the 
good-lookin'est  man  what  is." 

The  lips  above  the  strong,  clean-shaven 
jaw  expanded  into  a  smile.  "Thanks, 
Esau.  I  trust  that  all  others  will  see  me 
through  your  eyes."  He  found  his  cigar- 
ette case  and  a  match.  The  fragrant 
smoke  clouded  ceilingward.  "The  idea 
that  blind  men  can  not  enjoy  smoking  is  a 
lie,  Esau." 

"Yassuh.  Sho'ly  is  that,  Cap'n.  It 
sho'ly  is." 

"My  tie  is  properly  tied,  isn't  it?" 
Esau  was  offended.    "You  know  good 
an'  well,  Cap'n,  that  Esau  ain't  gwine  let 
you  go  to  no  dance  lookin'  like  white 
trash." 

Nicholson  nodded.  "You're  a  treasure, 
Esau.  And  now  suppose  you  tell  Mrs. 
Nicholson  that  I'm  ready." 

Esau  disappeared.  Alone,  John  Nichol- 
son walked  steadily  toward  the  dresser  and 
paused  before  the  mirror.  The  reflected 
image  was  that  of  a  man  of  thirty-five 
with  the  fine,  clean-cut  lines  which  come 
of  a  healthy  body  and  a  healthy  mind.  He 
was  of  medium  height,  but  his  figure  was 
unusually  powerful;  broad  and  deep- 
chested.  Upon  that  figure  his  evening 
clothes  sat  without  a  wrinkle.  He  turned 
away  and  moved  slowly  to  the  middle  of 
the  room.  In  his  bearing  there  was  none 
of  the  pitiful  diffidence  peculiar  to  those 
over  whose  eyes  the  shades  have  been 
drawn.  He  was  alert  and  confident, 
dominant  and  assertive,  asking  no  odds  for 
his  affliction. 
/  The  door  of  his  bedroom  opened  and 
closed  again.  John  turned  his  face  toward 
the  sound,  his  expression  softening  in- 
stantly to  tender,  affectionate  welcome. 
"Beverly!" 

For  a  moment  his  wife  stood  motionless, 
her  face  a-quiver  with  eagerness.  She 
was  tiny  and  brunette,  a  flash  of  beautiful, 
vivid  womanhood  in  her  new  evening 
gown  of  iridescent  silver  sequins.  She 
waited  expectantly,  her  big  brown  eyes 
watching  him  from  under  indescribably 
long  lashes. 

"You  look  beautiful,  Beverly." 
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Rich  color  flooded  her  cheeks.  "Thank 
you,  John."  Then,  as  she  crossed  to  him 
and  put  up  her  lips  for  a  kiss,  her  heart 
spoke,  although  her  lips  were  soundless. 
"If  you  only  could  see  how  beautiful  I  am!" 

Standing  there  together  they  looked 
more  like  the  conception  of  a  popular 
cover-artist  than  any  pair  of  human  beings. 
Each  was  flawless — he  powerfully  mascu- 
line, she  delectably  of  her  own  sex.  The 
face  which  she  upturned  to  his  glowed 
with  a  wealth  of  love.  His  expression  was 
one  of  idolatry.  They  had  been  married 
for  more  than  three  years. 

The  pier  glass  in  the  corner  caught  her 
reflection  and  sent  it  back  to  her  eyes. 
That  was  a  peculiarity  of  John's— hav- 
ing a  plentitude  of  mirrors  in  his  room. 
He  couldn't  see,  but  he  liked  to  know  that 
they  were  there.  He  desired  his  room  to 
be  like  those  of  other  men,  men  who  did 
not  walk  in  darkness.  And  so  now,  from 
all  corners  of  his  room,  peeped  the  radiant 
vision  of  Beverly  Nicholson.  Her  tiny 
hand  held  tight  in  that  of  her  husband, 
she  gave  truth  to  the  oft-repeated  state- 
ments of  newspaper  society  writers  and 
the  verdict  of  her  few  unjealous  friends — ■ 
"the  most  beautiful  matron  in  America." 

Beautiful  in  a  tiny,  fragile,  dainty  way; 
brilliantly  alive  and  vital;  a  creature  of 
rich,  warm  curves;  glory  in  miniature. 
The  type  of  woman  to  inspire  virile  man 
with  the  impulse  to  pick  her  up  bodily 
and  carry  her  away — a  vivacious  creature 
with  a  body  of  fire  and  a  brain  of  rapier- 
like sharpness. 

John  Nicholson  had  never  seen  her.  She 
had  flooded  his  life  after  the  affair  north 
of  St.  Mihiel,  where  a  defective  gas  mask 
had  robbed  his  life  of  color.  In  the  hospital 
he  had  been  game,  and  he  did  not  lose  his 
gameness  when  he  returned  to  civil  life. 
He  remained  the  active  head  of  his  busi- 
ness, the  brain  behind  those  dead  eyes 
more  alert  and  more  observant  than  be- 
fore. His  understanding  of  human  nature 
was  uncanny.  He  was  accustomed  to  sit 
in  at  directors'  meetings,  a  half  smile  on 
his  firm  lips;  long,  slender  fingers  drum- 
ming soundlessly  upon  the  mahogany; 
watchful,  commanding. 

"John  Nicholson  is  not  blind,"  an  as- 
sociate once  asserted.  "He  has  merely  lost 
his  eyesight." 

Then  Beverly  had  swept  into  his  life. 


Society  was  yet  at  a  loss  to  explain  their 
passion  for  each  other.  Her  material 
wealth  matched  his  own — no  social  menial 
here,  marrying  a  half-man  for  his  money, 
but  the  most  sought-after  girl  in  their  set, 
a  girl  at  whose  feet  every  eligible  male  had 
been,  at  one  time  or  another,  prostrate. 
They  met  and  were  in  love  with  each  other. 
And  so  they  were  married. 

Theirs  was  a  love  which  transcended 
the  material.  It  asked  no  questions  and 
answered  none.  They  loved  each  other, 
and  that  ended  it.  It  did  not  matter  that 
he  was  blind  or  that  she  might  have  mar- 
ried more  wisely.  Neither  questioned  the 
divine  alchemy  which  drew  them  irresist- 
ibly together,  nor  did  they  wonder  at  the 
deep  placid  happiness  which  had  extended 
now  through  the  span  of  nearly  [our 
years.  Each  loved  unselfishly  and  humbly, 
self  forgotten  in  adoration  of  the  other. 

Society  had  predicted  dire  things.  "It 
can't  last;  she  is  too  beautiful  to  find  con- 
tentment with  a  blind  man."  "Magnifi- 
cent chap,  Nicholson — but  it's  one  thing 
to  know  a  blind  man  casually  and  quite 
another  to  live  with  him  as  his  wife." 

They  gave  the  lie  to  the  prophets.  He 
was  a  prideful  man  and  realized  that  there 
are  times  when  blindness  is  not  esthetic. 
His  rooms  were  a  sanctuary  which  she 
never  invaded  unheralded.  There  he  lived 
his  private  life;  there  he  ate  all  his  meals, 
attended  by  the  sterling  Esau.  She  had 
opposed  that  at  first,  but  he  was  rock-like. 

"It  is  better  this  way,  sweetheart.  You 
must  see  me  only  at  my  best." 

"But  John,  if  my  love  can  not  survive—" 

"It  isn't  a  question  of  survival,  dear; 
it's  a  matter  of  not  taking  unnecessary 
risks.  At  first  it  would  be  all  right,  then 
you'd  begin  to  realize  that  I  lost  more  than 
my  sight  over  yonder." 

She  knew  he  was  right,  and  so  acceded 
to  his  wishes.  The  curse  of  intimacy  had 
never  blighted  their  idyll.  Each  belonged 
utterly  to  the  other— yet  each  withheld 
something.  They  remained  lovers,  friends, 
companions.  Socially  they  were  in  de- 
mand. But  they  refused  dinner  invitations. 

They  stood  together  now  in  his  bedroom, 
and  he  passed  his  hand  gently  over  the 
soft  creaminess  of  her  shoulders  and  arms. 
His  fingers  touched  the  rich  material  of  her 
evening  gown. 

"You  are  beautiful,  Beverly." 
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Rise  steadily  on  the  wings  of  the  second  dreaming  into  the  glory  heights 
of  the  later  years — "the  last  of  life  for  which  the  first  was  made" 

The  Se  con  d  Dreaming 

Te  aching  Us  T  h  at  It  Is  S&Qe  v  e  r  Too  J^a  t  e  to 
Fill    an    S m  p  t  y    J^J  f  e    2?  r  i  tnfy  I     of  Happiness 


%y^A  nne  Shannon  Monroe 


IT  WAS  the  evening  star  that  did  it- 
such  a  steadily  glowing  star  shining 
down  out  of  an  amber-blue  sky  into  a 
deep  blue  sea:  a  glory  flooded  my  be- 
ing, a  glory  and  a  rapture.  All  at  once,  as 
in  a  dreaming,  I  saw — under  the  star  every- 
where— love  in  the  world,  love  for  every 
one,  lighting  every  life  with  an  unfailing 
radiance,  lifting  every  one  up,  liftingfaces; 
lifting  eyes,  turning  the  gaze  up  and  out, 
bringing  joy  and  a  great  singing.  Then  it 
was  gone  ...  I  thought  back  along  the 
years  to  that  first  dreaming:  I  saw  a  young 
girl  standing  at  a  window  in  a  far  different 
country,  but  looking  to  the  same  star. 
Asking,  "Star,  what  will  Life  bring  to  me?" 
Asking  night  after  night,  never  done  ask- 


ing. Oh,  there  is  never  but  one  thing  for 
which  a  young  girl  asks  when  she  looks, 
dreaming,  to  the  evening  star  .  .  . 

That  first  dreaming,  how  it  concerns  it- 
self with  one's  own:  with  love,  true,  but 
one's  own  love;  one's  own  life,  one's  own 
future.  And  as  the  dream  begins  to  mate- 
rialize, how  bound  up  one  becomes  in  it! 
One's  own  little  home,  how  important  it  is!  > 
No  trees  ever  grew  from  the  good  earth 
with  such  a  destiny  as  those  that  became 
lumber  for  its  walls.  No /factory  ever 
turned  out  bits  of  furniture  so  important. 
How  great  a  disaster  is  the  first  marring; 
how  one  rubs  and  scrubs  and  mends !  Then 
the  little  garden,  that  tiny  plot  of  earth 
fenced  off  from  all  the  rest  of  the  great 


old  globe,  how  careful  one  is  to  choose 
just  the  right  flowers  for  it,  the  right 
vines!  "Yes,  a  peach  tree  by  the  south 
wall  by  all  means!"  And  then,  when 
the  babies  begin  to  come,  such  absorp- 
tion in  each  detail!  Which  set  of  pat- 
terns? Which  book  for  advice?  Later,  it's 
diet,  and  playmates,  and  schools — intense 
absorption — two  vertical  lines  come  into 
one's  brow.  Ears  all  but  closed  to  every- 
thing not  pertaining  directly  to  one's  own 
.  .  .  The  years  move  on,  and  the  duties 
become  more  engrossing.  Daughters  must 
be  guided,  sons,  looked  after.  Friction 
arises,  arguments,  nights  of  lying  awake. 
Whom  was  Jimmy  out  with?  Why  is 
Fanny  so  late?      {Continued  on  page  220) 
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"QTONE  blind  .  .  ."  the  words  reached  the  ears  of  John  Nicholson.  "Since  before  their  marriage. 

He  has  never  seen  her."  "I  wonder  what  she  feels  like— that  glory  unseen  by  her  husband! 
Does  she  really  love  him,  or  was  it  ..."    A  faint  line  appeared  between  John  Nicholson's  brows 


Her  pleasure  at  the  compliment  was 
not  untinctured.  She  knew  that  he 
knew  she  was  beautiful,  but  she  re- 
gretted that  he  had  never  seen  her. 
That  was  the  specter  that  haunted  her 
always.  She  wanted  him  to  know  what 
it  was  she  had  given  him.  Not  that  he 
would  love  her  more,  but  because  she 
wanted  him  to  understand. 

This  desire  had  cumulated  within 
her  during  their  rapturous  years  to- 
gether. She  had  combat  ted  it  as  un- 
worthy, but  it  would  not  down.  She 
gloried  in  the  fact  that  her  beauty 
belonged  to  him,  but  she  could  not  for- 
get that  he  had  never  seen  her.  Her 
reaction  to  that  was  subtle,  elusive, 
worrisome.  She  hated  herself  for  it, 
scourged  herself  as  vain  and  weak. 
But  she  wanted  him  to  know!  She 
wanted  him  to  see  her!  They  were 
mutually  proud  of  her  beauty — "But 
other  men  know  something  about  me 
which  John  does  not  know.  Some- 
thing which  he  can  never  know-."  She 
knew  he  could  not  love  her  more  for 
seeing.  But  he  might  understand 
more  clearly  the  depth  of  her  love  for 
him:  there  was  the  basis  of  her  desire 
that  he  see  her  beauty — that  he  might 
better  comprehend. 

Tonight,  as  they  sat  hand  in  hand  in 
the  car,  the  longing  assailed  her  with 
unusual  force.  She  knew  that  she  was 
at  her  best  and  that  her  presence  at 
the  dance  would  be  hailed  with  a  salvo 
of  compliments.  But  she  cared  not  at 
all  for  the  panegyrics  of  other  men — 
not  at  all  beyond  the  inevitably  pleas- 
ant glow  inspired  by  the  knowledge 
that  one  is  admired.  She  wanted  John 
to  see  her  as  she  was  this  night;  her 
disappointment  at  his  inability 
amounted  almost  to  a  physical  ache. 
And  because  she  hated  herself  for  this 
unattainable  desire,  she  caught  his 
hand  and  pressed  it  fiercely  against 
her  cheek  in  a  passion  of  atonement. 

"Something  worrying  my  little  girl 
tonight?" 

"No,  dear." 

"I  know  better.    I  can  tell." 
-  "Really." 

"Afraid  the  other  folks  won't  think 
you  as  beautiful  as  I  do?" 

His  tone  was  light  and  bantering, 
but  as,  with  his  words,  her  fingers 
tightened  convulsively  and  a  choking 
little  cry  broke  unbidden  from  her 
lips,  his  jaw  suddenly  hardened,  and 
he  turned  his  face  away.  Blindness 
had  sharpened  the  perceptions  of  John 
Nicholson. 

Her  entrance  was  a  triumph.  Even 
the  women  complimented  her.  They 
walked  slowly  across  the  ballroom  floor, 
her  hand  on  his  arm,  a  big,  powerful  man 
and  a  tiny,  bewilderingly  beautiful  woman. 

"Stone  blind  .  .  ."  The  words  reached 
the  ears  of  John  Nicholson. 

"No?" 

"Yes.  Since  before  their  marriage.  He 
has  never  seen  her." 

"Good  God!  I  wonder  what  she  feels 
like — that  glory  unseen  by  her  husband! 
Does  she  really  love  him,  or  was  it  .  .  ." 

John  did  not  listen  further.  A  faint 
vertical  line  appeared  between  his  eyes. 
So  that  was  what  people  thought?  What 
did  she  feel  at  the  knowledge  that  her 
glories  were  unknown  to  her  husband? 
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"Beverly?"  Her  hand  stroked  his  cheek.  "Yes,  dear."  "How 
The  silence  became  oppressive.    She  tore  herself  away  from  the 


Well — then  he  remembered  the  choked 
little  cry  in  the  car.  He  leaned  close  to  her 
ear,  his  voice  vibrant  with  passion. 

"I  can  see  you,  sweetheart.  I  can  see 
your  beauty." 

She  flashed  him  a  quick,  startled  glance 
and  allowed  her  shoulder  to  rest  briefly 
against  his  sleeve.  The  music  floated  in- 
sinuatingly from  behind  a  rose  bower. 
He  bowed  with  courtly  grace,  and  they 
slipped  off  into  the  sensuous  waltz. 

He  danced  gracefully,  albeit  he  moved 
but  slowly  and  with  a  bit  too  much  of  me- 
chanical precision.  Other  couples  danced 
with  an  eye  on  them  and  were  careful  to 
avoid  collision. 


"What  a  couple!    Adonis  and — a  gem." 

They  took  her  from  him  after  that  first 
dance,  other  men  clamoring  eagerly  for 
her  favors,  and  he  walked  alone  into  the 
smoking-room.  He  was  the  type  of  man 
to  whom  one  does  not  offer  assistance. 

Slumped  down  in  an  easy  chair,  he 
lighted  a  cigar  and  pondered.  The  bit  of 
dialogue  that  had  floated  to  his  ears,  the 
brief  episode  in  the  car.  He  shook  his  fine 
head  slowly.  If  the  impossible  only  could 
be!  Friends  came  and  interrupted  his 
reverie.  They  plunged  into  political  dis- 
cussion (his  secretary  read  to  him  daily), 
and  the  other  men  gave  thoughtful  ear 
to  his  opinions.   He  was  a  clear  thinker,  a 


would  you  like  it" — he  tried  to  make  his  voice  casual — "if  my  sight  should  be  restored?"  She  stiffened, 
unwitting  selfishness  of  her  first  thought,  the  idea  that  John  could  see  her.    "An  operation?"  "Yes" 


prober,  a  delver  toward  essentials  and 
basic  principles. 

On  their  way  home  he  was  very  gentle 
with  her  and  very  humble,  and  she  brushed 
tears  from  her  eyes  while  she  flayed  herself 
for  the  unworthiness  of  her  thoughts  and 
never  guessed  that  he  had  come  to  under- 
stand. Thereafter  their  life  flowed  evenly 
and  placidly,  and  she  tried  to  reconcile 
herself  to  the  inevitable,  to  convince  her- 
self that  the  greatest  craving  of  her  life 
could  not  be  satisfied.  But  her  thoughts 
were  not  always  under  control,  and  on 
those  occasions,  without  vanity,  she  stood 
before  her  mirror  and  prayed  devoutly  for 
the  miracle  which  could  restore  his  sight. 


"I — I  want  him  to  know  me — as  I 
am." 

Then  came  the  night  when  he  finished  his 
solitary  dinner  and  joined  her  in  the  library. 
His  face  bore  a  fixed  rigidity  of  expression; 
and  then  he  smiled  with  a  sweetness  which 
had  come  to  him  since  his  marriage. 

"Beverly?" 

Her  hand  stroked  his  cheek.  "Yes, 
dear?" 

"How  would  you  like  it — "  he  tried  to 
make  his  voice  casual — "if  my  sight  should 
be  restored?" 

She  stiffened.  The  silence  became  op- 
pressive. Outside,  the  wind  of  mid-April 
sighed  gently  through  the  trees.    A  lump 


formed  in  her  throat  and  her  teeth — fine, 
even,  white  teeth — caught  her  lower  lip 
and  pressed  and  cut.  Unconsciously  the 
muscles  of  his  arms  flexed,  and  they  sat  for 
a  moment,  projected  beyond  their  happi- 
ness into  the  fairyland  of  possibility. 

"It  is  unlikely  that  the  operation  would 
be  successful" — his  voice  came  to  her  as 
from  a  great  distance — "but  there  is  an 
outside  chance." 

She  turned  and  flung  her  arms  con- 
vulsively about  his  neck,  clinging  tight- 
ly. "Your  eyesight,  John — your  eye- 
sight!" 

He  nodded  gravely.  "Yes,  dear.  A 
meager  possibility,  (Continued  on  page  240) 
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Calls  These  Stories  of  Her  Strange  Experiences,  "Tales  You  Wont 
Believe"  Because  They  Are  the  Truth  That  is  Stranger  Than  Fiction 


The  Gold-Medal  Flo 


wer 


Illustrated  by  Q .  "Patrick  J\V/  so , 


DURING  a  lifetime  of  field  work  I 
have  had  some  long  and  weary 
searches,  some  dangerous  experi- 
ences, many  thrilling  adventures 
in  efforts  to  locate  a  rare  flower;  and  by 
"rare"  in  the  sense  I  am  using  it,  I  do  not 
mean  botanicaUy  rare ;  I  mean  a  flower  that 
I  rarely  or  never  have  been  able  to  find 
personally.  Some  of  the  rarest  things 
recorded  by  the  botanists  I  have  walked 
upon  with  no  effort  whatever,  and  some  of 
the  commoner  things,  supposed  to  abound 
in  many  a  habitat,  I  have  found  only  after 
years  of  search. 

One  of  the  lures  which  drew  me  from 
Limberlost  Cabin,  South,  to  a  location  one 
hundred  miles  further  north  was  the  fact 
that  the  northern  territory  lay  within  the 
bounds  alotted  for  the  fringed  gentian. 
All  my  life  I  had  been  acquainted  with  the 


found  specimens  of  downy  gentian,  in  true 
Limberlost  country,  flowering  in  early 
October  under  some  bushes  beside  a 
road.  They  were  beautiful  plants — slender, 
straight  stems;  lance-shaped,  light-green 
leaves  set  in  pairs  opposite  each  other;  a 
cluster  of  bell-shaped  flowers  cut  in  five 
beautifully  outlined  points,  and  of  color 
that  would  set  a  botanist  guessing.  Over 
the  entire  flower  head,  in  some  lights,  there 


seemed  to  be  a  distinct  shade  of  violet,  and 
in  stronger  light  and  held  in  line  with  the 
sky,  viewed  with  closed  eyes  and  tipped 
head,  the  color  seemed  very  nearly  a  pure 
blue.  That  is  as  close  as  I  can  come  to 
color  description  of  the  lovely,  downy  gen- 
tian— blue  under  the  sky,  violet-shaded 
near  to  the  earth. 

Over  on  the  banks  of  the  Wabash  River, 
beside  the  river  border  of  what  is  now  a 
-beautiful  cemetery,  there  grew  a  small  bed 
of  geniiana  augustifolia.  These  bloomed  in 
this  location  for  years,  and  not  a  flower 
book  in  my  possession  ocated  them  farther 
north  than  Southern  New  Jersey,  and  not 
one  that  I  had  in  my  library  mentioned 
them  so  far  west  as  my  location,  which, after 
all,  was  not  truly  west,  being  about  half- 
way between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the 
geographical  center  of  the  United  States. 


Our  long  search,  the  menace 
of  the  quicksand,  the  snake 
that  has  death  in  its  mouth 
— all  these  we  had  dared 
for  that  flowerbed  ruined  by 
fishermen  in  search  of  bait 


fringed  gentian  in  poetry,  picture, 
and  descriptive  writing,  but  never 
had  I  seen  one.  To  me  the  pros- 
pect of  finding  fringed  gentians 
for  myself,  of  owning  a  location 
upon  which  I  undoubtedly  could 
induce  them  to  habituate,  was 
thrilling. 

To  add  to  the  zest  of  the  search 
that  I  was  planning  to  make  for 
this  darling  of  the  poets,  my  pub- 
lishing house  had  offered  a  gold 
medal  to  the  first  person  who 
captured  this  wildling,  brought 
it  to  a  civilized  location,  and 
induced  it  to  flower  from  seed. 
However  badly  I  might  have 
wanted  the  specimen  for  the  sake 
of  personal  acquaintance,  I  shall 
have  to  confess  that  there  was 
great  zest  in  the  hope  that  I 
might  be  the  person  who  would 
first  accomplish  this  thing  that 
never  before  had  been  done. 

In  my  Limberlost  location  I 
was  familiar  with  two  members 
of  the  gentian  family.     I  had 
30 


This  geniiana  augustifolia 
was  the  prettiest  thing.  One 
flower  only  to  a  stem  so 
slender  that  it  curved  in 
upholding  the  weight  of 
the  great  blue  bell  on  the 
top  of  it,  shaped  much  like 
a  harebell  but  many  times 
larger.  The  delicacy  of  the 
stem  was  emphasized  by 
the  curvings  of  the  grace- 
ful  linear   leaves,  some- 
times quite  as  much  as  two 
inches  in  length.  These 
flowers  were  a  genuine  ul- 
tramarine blue.  The  flow- 
ers were  cut  into  six  deep 
points  joined  to  the  cup  by 
an_  obtuse  point,  and  the 
daintiness  of  the  plant  was 
emphasized  by  the  lobes 
of  the  corolla  which  were 
extremely  sharp  in  their 
pointing,  very  deep  in 
their  cutting,  wide-spread- 
ing habit,  as  if  with  a 
prideful  flourish  they  held 
up   their   exquisite  bells 
of  blue  to  the  sun  and 
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Shadow  Light 

(Continued  from  page  2,p) 

but  the  chance  is  worth  taking,  isn't  it?" 

She  spoke  with  her  heart.  "John — sweet- 
heart, you  don't  know  how  worth  while  it  is." 

"Yes — I  know." 

She  tore  herself  away  from  the  unwitting 
selfishness  of  her  first  thought,  the  idea  that 
John  could  see  her.    "An  operation?" 

"Yes." 

"Dangerous?"   There  was  a  catch  of  terror 
in  her  voice. 
"No." 

"Are  you  positive?  I  wouldn't  have  you 
run  a  risk — " 

"No  danger  at  all.  A  rather  simple  opera- 
tion, in  fact.   And  Dr.  Strauss  said — " 

"But  John — you've  seen  every  specialist  of 
note  in  the  country;  they've  all  told  you  there 
was  nothing  they  could  do,  nothing  that  could 
be  done." 

"The  science  of  medicine  is  progressing 
every  day,  dear.  Particularly  along  surgical 
lines." 

"Who  is  this  Dr.  Strauss?  How  does  it  hap- 
pen I've  never  heard  of  him?  If  he's  not  big 
enough — " 

"He's  the  brother  of  a  business  associate, 
Beverly;  a  young  surgeon  and  a  brilliant  one. 
The  greatest  eye  men  in  the  country  proclaim 
him  a  marvel." 

"A  young  man?  I  couldn't  allow  a  young 
man  to  touch  you.   Not  even  for — for  that." 

"The  Doctors  Mayo  were  young  once, 
sweetheart." 

AGAIN  that  heavy,  pregnant  silence.  She 
was  thinking  at  terrible  speed,  alternately 
victim  to  terror  and  elation.  "Tell  me  about 
it — about  all  of  it." 

"There's  nothing  much  to  tell.  Dr.  Strauss, 
himself  an  ex-service  man,-  believes  that  a  por- 
tion of  each  optic  nerve  has  been  poisoned, 
that  the  trouble  is  segregated — that's  as  nearly 
as  I  can  explain  it  to  you.  He  intends  to  re- 
move that  poisoned  portion  of  each  nerve,  and 
if  his  theory  is  correct,  my  sight  will  be  re- 
stored. He  tells  me  frankly  that  there  are  a 
thousand  chances  against  to  every  one  for, 
but  that  he  may  be  right — believes  that  he  is." 

"Have  you  asked  other  doctors?" 

"Yes.  They  agree  that  his  theory  is  radical 
— but  that  it  may  be  sound.  Right  or  wrong, 
they  believe  it  worth  a  trial.  The  old  idea  of 
nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain." 

Her  head  burrowed  deeper  into  his  shoulder. 
He  heard  the  echo  of  his  words — 

"Everything  to  gain." 

"Everything,"  he  repeated. 

She  raised  her  face  bravely.  "Not  every- 
thing, John.   But  a  very  great  deal." 

"Then  it's  decided — " 

"If  there's  no  risk." 

"A  minimum,  certainly.  A  bit  of  incon- 
venience.  And  if  I  win — the  reward  .  .  ." 

She  forgot  herself  in  the  vision.  "To  have 
you  see,  dearest;  to  have  you  see  the  world 
again,  to  be  your  own  wonderful  self  and 
something  in  addition."  A  nuance  of  wistful- 
ncss  crept  into  her  voice.  "I've  often  wondered 
what  you  were  like  when  you  could  see.  I 
couldn't  love  you  more,  but — you  under- 
stand." 

"Yes,  dear,  I  understand.  Understand  better 
than  you  know.  And  you're  sure  you  wouldn't 
love  me  more?" 

"No."  She  was  very  serious.  "I'm  almost 
afraid  of  it,  afraid  I  might  not  love  you  as 
much.  You  see" — quickly — "you're  different 
from  other  men  now.  You  need  me.  You 
can't  question  my  love — you  know  it  is  yours 
because  you  are  you.  If  you  could  see — well, 
perhaps  you  might  not  love  me  so  deeply  .  .  . 
Kiss  me  that  way  again!  I  like  it  ...  It 
hurts!" 

He  went  ahead  with  his  plans.  Unknown 
to  him  Beverly  visited  Dr.  Strauss.  She  found 
a  sinewy,  slender,  rather  stoop-shouldered 
young  man  who  immediately  impressed  her 
with  a  sense  of  his  maturity,  although  she  had 
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Shadow  Light 

learned  that  he  was  but  twenty-nine.  Quickly 
and  convincingly  he  explained  to  her  his  theory. 

"And  you  think  the  operation  will  be  suc- 
cessful, doctor?" 

"No." 

"But  you  said — " 

"I  told  your  husband  that  there  was  a  faint 
chance.  He  desires  to  take  that  chance.  It  is 
a  matter  which  must  be  left  to  his  discretion." 

"And  if  you  fail?" 

"He  will  be  where  he  is  today,  no  worse  and 
no  better — unless  it  be  one  or  the  other  to  know 
the  hopelessness  of  his  condition." 

"The  danger?" 

"Practically  none." 

"There's  always  danger  of  infection,  isn't 
there?" 
"Always." 

"And  you  will  be  careful— more  careful 
than  usual?" 

"No."  His  lips  smiled  slightly.  "Not  more 
careful  than  usual." 

She  was  buoyed  by  hope  when  she  left  him, 
but  she  hated  the  thought  of  the  operation. 
Never  had  she  been  able  to  envision  her  hus- 
band in  the  base  hospital  in  France — his  power- 
fully knit  frame  stretched  motionless  between 
white  sheets  .  .  .  inactivity,  helplessness,  de- 
pendence; they  didn't  belong  with  John.  It 
was  that  which  frightened  her  now.  A  man 
under  an  anesthetic  was  so  helpless,  so  weak, 
so  futile. 

He  knew  her  fears  and  made  light  of  them. 
They  played  together  like  children,  with  always 
the  thought  of  those  blind  eyes  uppermost  in 
their  minds.  At  night  she  prayed — something 
she  had  not  done  since  childhood.  She  didn't 
believe  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  but  now  it 
solaced.  She  prayed  for  the  restoration  of  his 
sight  for  his  sake,  and  tried  with  pitiful  cour- 
age to  forget  what  it  would  mean  to  her;  tried, 
but  could  not  succeed.  And  so  she  prayed  for- 
giveness for  the  unworthiness  of  her  thoughts. 

During  the  period  which  elapsed  between 
their  decision  in  favor  of  the  operation  and  the 
arrival  of  the  day  itself,  she  was  tiny  and 
humble  and  the  very  soul  of  devotion,  antici- 
pating his  slightest  wish,  laughing  through  the 
tears  which  he  could  not  see — and  which  he 
yet  knew  were  there.  A  tenderness  surpassing 
even  that  of  the  honeymoon  arose  for  them, 
a  fierce,  passionate  tenderness.  And  at  night, 
when  she  would  fall  asleep  occasionally  with 
her  head  pillowed  in  the  crook  of  his  arm,  he 
would  lie  motionless,  staring  into  the  darkness 
and  seeing  the  sunshine. 

THHE  night  preceding  the  operation  she  did 

not  sleep,  and  when  he  accused  her  of  having 
been  awake  during  the  night,  she  laughed  with 
forced  gaiety  and  denied  his  charge.  But  he 
knew,  for  during  the  night  he  had  risen  once 
and  tiptoed  lightly  down  the  hall  to  stand 
outside  her  door,  and  he  had  heard  her  cry  out 
once  as  though  waking  from  a  nightmarish 
doze,  and  then  he  heard  sobbing  and  her  plea 
to  the  Unknown — 

"O  God!  give  him  his  sight!" 

Each  vied  with  the  other  in  bravado.  They 
joked  as  they  rode  to  the  big,  gaunt  hospital. 
He  had  refused  to  go  the  previous  night,  and 
so  they  had  set  the  hour  of  his  operation  for 
the  late  afternoon.  As  they  entered  the  build- 
ing, she  recoiled  instinctively  from  the  harsh, 
unpleasant  odor  of  antiseptics  and  disinfectants 
which  assailed  her  sensitive  nostrils,  and  un- 
consciously pressed  his  hand  until  the  signet 
bit  into  the  flesh. 

At  four  o'clock  they  came  for  him  and 
bundled  him  on  the  carriage  which  was  to  re- 
move him  to  the  operating  room.  Dr.  Strauss 
was  there,  quiet  and  competent  and  dignified. 

"Feeling  up  to  the  mark.  Mr.  Nicholson?" 

"Fit  as  a  fiddle." 

The  doctor  nodded  to  the  nurse.  Then 
Beverly's  arms  were  about  her  husband's 
shoulders,  and  although  her  lips  laughed,  his 
cheek  was  scalded  by  her  tears.  Words  gave 
the  lie  to  their  feelings. 

"Bon  voyage,  John." 
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Shadow  Light 

"See  you  later,  Beverly." 

And  he  was  gone,  not  knowing  that  she 
followed  the  grim  procession  of  white-clad 
nurses  and  officious  orderly;  followed  the  cot  as 
it  rolled  down  the  long  hall  and  thence  through 
the  glassed-in  corridor  which  connected  the 
main  building  and  the  operating  rooms.  Nor 
did  he  know  that  she  stood  just  outside  the 
door  of  the  operating  room  until  Dr.  Strauss 
saw  her,  and  first  drew  a  large,  white  screen 
across  the  line  of  her  vision,  and  then  escorted 
her  to  the  sun  parlor. 

Of  the  one-hour  vigil  which  followed,  little 
memory  remains  to  her.  Sixty  eons  of  agony, 
of  prayer  .  .  .  and  then  they  were  trundling 
the  cot  toward  the  room,  and  she  flew  to  the 
side  of  it  and  saw  John's  white  face  swathed  in 
bandages.  He  appeared  cold  and  lifeless,  and 
the  horrid  aroma  of  gas  was  everywhere  about 
him.  She  swayed  slightly  and  felt  Dr.  Strauss's 
strong  fingers  on  her  arm — -she  looked  up  into 
the  deep  kindly  eyes— 

"Doctor!  He  is— ?" 

"No  danger,  Mrs.  Nicholson.  Not  a 
particle." 

"Will  he  see?" 

Dr.  Strauss  shrugged.  "We  can  only  hope." 
"And  you're  sure  there  is  no  danger?" 
"Positive." 

"He  looks  so — so — horrible." 
"Anesthetic." 

She  walked  with  him  to  John's  room,  gripped 
by  a  strange  elation.  So  it  was  over  at  last, 
the  horror  past,Fthe  future  in  the  laps  of  the 
gods. 

"When  will  we  know,  Doctor?" 
"Probably  a  week.  I  must  allow  him  plenty 
of  time." 

One  week!  How  long  a  time — yet  how  short! 
Somehow,  she  knew  that  he  would  see;  knew 
that  he  must.  It  would  mean  new  life  for  him, 
no  need  further  to  maintain  that  magnificently 
brave  front  against  the  cutting  consciousness 
of  his  defect.  No  need  .  .  .  "He'll  see  me! 
He'll  see  me  for  the  first  time!"  It  wasn't 
vanity;  it  was  thanksgiving.  Her  beauty  was 
something  so  exclusively  his  that  she  wanted 
to  know  that  he  understood  it. 

^T  NINE  o'clock  the  following  morning  they 
permitted  her  to  visit  him  for  a  few  minutes. 

His  vitality  seemed  little  sapped  by  the 
ordeal  he  had  undergone.  He  laughed  lightly — - 
"If  it  has  been  successful,  dear,  I'll  see  you 
soon — for  the  first  time." 

"Yes,  John — and  it  means  so  much  more  to 
you  than  just  that." 

"No,"  gravely.  "Not  more  than  seeing  my 
Girl  and  realizing  that  she  is  no  more  beautiful 
than  I  have  thought  " 

She  was  humming  as  she  left  the  building. 
He  didn't  know!  She  knew  he  didn't  know! 
She  must  dazzle  him.  His  approval  was  all 
that  made  her  beauty  worth  while. 

Noon  found  her  at  the  shop  of  an  ultra- 
fashionable  modiste. 

"It  must  be  just  as  I  have  said;  the  most 
perfect  gown  you  have  ever  created.  Nothing 
short  of  perfection  will  suit  me." 

"Ma'mselle's  trousseau?" 

"No  .  .  ."  Her  face  flushed.  "Yes." 

Trousseau!  For  him.  She  must  show  at  her 
exquisite  best  when  first  he  saw  her.  Gown, 
hat,  hose,  shoes;  designed  out  of  love  and  made 
by  the  best;  perfect  settings  for  a  rare  human 
jewel.  Through  the  rapture  of  planning  her 
thoughts  were  all  of  him — •  "What  will  he 
think?"  "What  will  he  say?"  "Will  he  love 
me  more?"  And,  most  important  of  all — 
"Will  he  understand  how  wholly  I  have  been 
his;  how  supremely  I  have  loved  him?" 

The  passing  days  brought  the  rich  color 
back  to  his  cheeks,  the  humorous  twist  to  the 
corners  of  his  sensitive  hps.  They  were  closer 
together  now  than  ever  before,  this  rarely 
beautiful  woman  and  her  blind  husband.  They 
touched  but  seldom  upon  the  test  which  was 
yet  to  come — the  test  of  the  operation.  She 
feared  to  contemplate  its  failure — knowing 
that  it  must  have  failed. 
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He  treated  the  situation  lightly,  with  blithe- 
some philosophy.  "I'm  no  worse  off  if  Strauss 
has  failed.  And  if  he  has  succeeded  .  .  ." 

"Whether  or  not,  John — I  could  not  love 
you  more." 

"Nor  I,  you,  Girl." 

Four  days,  five,  six.  At  seven  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  seventh  day  the  telephone  at 
her  bedside  buzzed.  She  sat  up  with  cheeks 
flushed  and  eyes  sparkling.  John  Nicholson's 
voice  roused  her  to  instant  wakefulness. 

"Sweetheart?" 

"John!   So  early!" 

"Come  to  the  hospital  early  this  morning, 
dear." 

Her  fingers  became  nerveless  so  that  the  re- 
ceiver nearly  fell  from  her  grasp.  "Y-you 
mean — ■?" 

His  voice  rang  exultantly.  "The  doctor  has 
given  me  permission  to  see  you." 

She  rang  for  her  maid,  happiness  begetting 
a  mild  hysteria.  "My  breakfast — no,  never 
mind  breakfast;  just  a  cup  of  coffee.  And  my 
bath.  Quickly!"  And  later:  "My  trousseau — 
yes,  the  new  gown;  the  new  everything." 

Shortly  after  eight  o'clock  she  surveyed  her- 
self in  the  mirror.  She  saw  reflected  a  creature 
vivid  and  radiant,  asparkle  with  happiness. 
No  need  for  artificial  color  in  those  cheeks. 
She  seemed  fairly  to  fill  the  room  with  her 
exquisiteness.  Song  hi  ted  through  her  heart: 
John  could  see;  once  again  the  visual  brightness 
of  life  was  to  be  with  him.  He  would  be  able 
to  see  her.  She  had  gone  to  him  as  a  bride  no 
more  tremblingly  nor  hopefully  than  she  pre- 
pared for  him  this  morning. 

"I  oughtn't  to  feel  this  way — it  is  mean  and 
petty — but  I  can't  help  it.   I  can't  help  it!" 

'"PHE  drive  to  the  hospital,  in  reality  but  fif- 

teen  minutes,  seemed  to  drag  eternally.  But 
finally  they  rounded  a  corner,  and  the  austere 
structure  bulked  before  her  eyes,  forbidding 
no  longer.  It  was  there  that  a  miracle  had 
been  wrought.  It  was  there  that  John's  sight 
had  been  restored  to  him.  It  was  within  those 
grim  confines  that  she  was  to  know  the  greatest 
happiness  of  her  life. 

They  smiled  at  her  as  she  entered  the  build- 
ing and  walked  unannounced  through  the 
malodorous  corridors  toward  the  exclusive 
south  wing  where  John  had  a  corner  room. 
Her  timid  knock  was  answered  by  his  hearty 
"Come  in!"  and  as  she  entered  the  nurse  made 
an  unobtrusive  exit. 

"You'd  think  they  were  an  engaged  couple," 
she  told  one  of  the  hall  nurses. 

Beverly  was  on  her  knees  by  the  side  of  the 
bed,  slim,  strong  arms  straining  the  man  to 
her.  "I'm  so  happy,  John — so  much  happier 
than  you  will  ever  know."  She  cried  a  little, 
then  rose  and  shook  herself  together.  "Tell 
me  all  about  it,  dear;  everything.  You're 
cured?" 

He  nodded.   "I  can  see." 

"It  is  wonderful  .  .  .  wonderful.  I  never 
thought  .  .  ." 

He  rose  and  donned  dressing-gown  and  slip- 
pers. "Dr.  Strauss  told  me  I  could  remove  the 
bandages  for  a  few  seconds  while  you  were 
here — so  that  I  might  see  you;  see  my  sweet- 
heart for  the  first  time  .  .  .  Are  you  ready 
for  the  test,  dear?" 

Her  face  was  flushed  scarlet.  On  the  thresh- 
old of  her  Great  Adventure,  doubt  assailed  her. 
She  was  humble  at  the  hour  of  triumph.  "You 
won't  be  disappointed,  dear?  Perhaps  you 
expect  too  much." 

"No.  It  really  makes  no  difference  what  you 
look  like.  It's  the  real  you  I  love.  Physical 
attractiveness  doesn't  matter." 

"It  does,  though,  John.  And  I  was  thinking 
last  night — perhaps  I'm  different  from  your 
conception  of  me." 

He  had  crossed  to  the  window — groping  in 
the  unfamiliar  room.  He  raised  the  window 
shade  a  trifle,  just  enough  to  allow  a  tiny  bit 
of  light  to  creep  in  across  the  floor.  Then  he 
commenced  fumbling  awkwardly  with  the 
heavy  bandages  about  his  eyes. 


On\bur  Feet  All  Day 


Comfort  and  Happiness  came  to 
this  woman  in  Newtonville.  You 
to  can  find  real  JOY  in  living — 
just  as  she  did! 
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Thankful  wearers 
write  us  every  day  of 
their  happy  experi- 
ence with  "Ground- 
Qrippers. 


ol 


Write  us  for  our  FREE  BOOK— 
•What  You  Should  Know  About  Your  Feet" 

Never  has  there  been  a  saner,  surer,  happier  way  of  affording  prompt  and  perma- 
nent relief  for  all  your  foot  troubles  than  the  Natural-line  fit  and  the  soothing 
strengthening  flexing  action  of  GENUINE  "GROUND-GRIPPERS."  Lookup 
our  Agent  in  your  city. 

GR O UND-GR I PPER  SHOEICOMPANY,  Inc.,  80  Linden  Park  St.,  BOSTON,  MASS 

GROUND 
RIPPER 

WALKING  SHOES. 

The  ORIGINAL  Flexible  Arch  Muscle-Developing  Health  Shoe. 
Widely  Imitated  but  never  Duplicated, — For  all  the  Family. 


Akron,  O.,  Shumaker  Shoe  Co. 
Baltimore,  N.  Hess'  Sons 
Boston.  E.  W.  Burt  &  Co. 

3  2  West  St. 

196  Washington  St. 
Brooklyn,  310  Livingston  St. 
Buffalo,  C.  H.  Barton 
Butte,  Mont.,  Delphin-Doney  Shoe 

Co. 

Champaign,  111.,  W.  Lewis  &  Co. 
Charleston.  W.  Va.,  May  Shoe  Co. 
Chicago,  29  E.  Lake  St. 

40  N.  Clark  St. 

7  7  Jackson  Blvd.,  W. 
Cincinnati,  3  8  E.  4th  St. 
Cleveland,  92  7  Chester  Ave. 
Columbus,  O.,  18  E.  Broad  St. 
Dallas.  Tex.,  1512%  Main  St. 
Davenport,    la..    Ground  Gripper 

Shoe  Shop.  303  Ripley  St. 
Denver,    The   Fontius    Shoe  Co., 

16th  and  Champa  Sts. 
Des  Moines,  la..  Ground  Gripper 

Boot  Shop,  509  Vz  6th  Ave. 
Detroit.  Mich.,  126  W.  Fort  St. 

36  W.  Grand  Eiver  Ave. 
Duluth.  Minn.,  21  N.  4th  Ave.,  W. 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  Lehman  ShoeCo. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  McKee's,  404B 

Houston  St. 
Fresno.    Calif.,    Ground  Gripper 

Shoe  Store,  125  5  Broadway 
Grand     Rapids,      Mich.,  Chas. 

Trankla  &  Co. 
Hartford,  Conn.,  943  Main  St. 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  19  North  4th  St. 
Huntington,    W.    Va.,  Northcote, 
Tate,  Hagy  Co. 


Indianapolis,  20  7  Guaranty  Bldg. 
Jollet,  111..  Hutchinson  Shoe  Co. 
Kansas  City,  J.  J.  Fontius  &  Son, 

1005  Grand  Ave. 
Lewiston,  Me.,  D.  H.  Day 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  Speier  &  Simon 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  C.  H.  Fontius, 

407  Pine  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  C.  H.  Fontius, 

714  South  Hill  St. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  421  W. 

Walnut  St. 
Lynn,  Mass.,  J.  A    Gagnon,  Inc. 
Milwaukee,  128  Wisconsin  St. 
Minneapolis,  89  S.  7th  St. 
New  Bedford.  Mass.,  J  Berkowitz, 

78  6  Purchase  St. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Eli  Boot  Shop 
Newark,   N.   J.,   Hausman's,  813 

Broad  St. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Imperial  Shoe 

Store 

Newport,  R.  I.,  Richard  Bullock 

New  York  City.  23  W.  3  5th  St. 
137  W.  12  5th  St. 
29  W.  46th  St. 

Oakland.    Calif.,    C.    G.  Knight, 
52  0  16th  St. 

Omaha,   Nebr.,   J.   J.   Fontius  & 
Son,  1815  Farnum  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  38  S.  17th  St. 

Pittsburg,  517  Grant  St. 

Portland,  Me.,  Dean  Bros. 

Portland,.  Ore.,  372  Morrison  St. 

Providence,    R.    I.,    385  West- 
minster St. 

Rochester,    N.    Y. .    47  Clinton 
Ave. ,  N. 


Sacramento,  Calif.,  W.  F.  Frieseke. 

1012  Ninth  St. 
Salt  Lake  City,  J.  J.  Fontius  & 

Sons.  42  West  2nd  St. 
San    Francisco,    Ground  Gripper 

Shoe  Store,  160  Powell  St. 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Lindsay  Boot 

Shop 

Seattle,   Wash.,   Buck   Shoe  Co., 

14  31  Fourth  Ave. 
Sioux  City,  la.,  Ben  Schulein 
South  Bend.  Ind.,  Paul  Huehn 
Spokane,    Wash.,    Curry  Fortner 

Co..  102  S.  Howard  St. 
Springfield,  O.,  Chas.  Baldwin  & 

Co. 

St.  Louis,  J.   J.  Fontius  &  Son, 

213  N.  8th  St. 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  48  E.  6th  St. 
Syraruse,  N.  Y.,  416  S.  Salina  St. 
Tacoma,    Wash.,    Ground  Gripper 

Shoe  Store.  756  St.  Helens  Ave. 
Terre   Haute,   Ind.,   Jacob  Bcrn- 

heimer 

Toledo,  O.,  50  9  Madison  Ave. 

Tulsa,  Okla.,  Lyons  Shoo  Store 

Uniontown,  Pa.,  Campbell-Hatha- 
way  Co. 

Warren,  O..  Frank  &  WolkofT 

Washington,  D.  C. ,  Stach's  Ground 
Gripper  Shoe  Shop,  1315  E  St.. 
at  Penn  Ave. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  M.  H.  &  M.. 
1  407  Main  St. 

Worcester,  Mass..  Mark  F.  Cos- 
grove.  540  Main  St. 

Youngstown,  O.,  Proctor  Hall  Co. 
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Bending  the  knee  like 
this  puts  a  heavy  strain 
on  any  silk  stocking. 
"Onyx  Pointex"  stock- 
ings stand  unusual 
strains  unusually  w_ell 
because  there  is  — 


Strength 

i  n  every 
silken  strand 


When  you  stop  to  consider  the  fineness  and  delicacy 
of  each  tiny  thread  in  the  clear,  translucent  web  of 
your  stockings,  and  then  think  of  the  relatively  enor- 
mous strains  you  put  upon  these  threads  a  dozen 
times  a  day,  you  must  marvel  that  silk  stockings 
don't  give  way  more  quickly.  Few  other  fabrics 
could  stand  this  wear  and  tear.  And  no  silk  stockings 
can  stand  it  unless,  like  "Onyx",  they  are  made  of 
the  livest,  toughest,  silk  threads,  freshly  imported 
from  Japan. 

Two  of  the  best  wearing  "Onyx  Pointex"  stock- 
ings are: 

Style  No.  255— "Onyx  Pointex"  medium  weight  silk,  with 
extra-strength  lislejop  and  sole.  At  leading  stores     .     .  $1.95 

Style  No.  355  — "Onyx  Pointex"  sheer  weight  silk,  with"  extra-/ 
strength  lisle  top  and  lisle  lined  sole.  At  leading  stores    .  $1.95; 


Hosiery 


Pointex 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 
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ashioned  to 
accentuate 
the  grace  of 
trim  ankles 
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She  stood  before  him,  a  few  feet  distant, 
nervous,  palpitant.  She  was  deliciously  happy 
and  horribly  afraid.  She  choked  back  the 
word  "Don't!"  which  leaped  unbidden  to  her 
lips  .  .  . 

And  then  the  bandages  dropped  from  those 
tired  eyes.  She  was  watching  his  face — tense, 
eager,  expectant.  She  saw  him  stand  rigid  for 
a  moment,  his  face  in  shadow,  head  slightly 
forward.  She  saw  him  sway  a  bit  and  shake 
his  head  slowly  from  side  to  side.  And  so  she 
stood,  fiercely  eager  for  his  verdict.  He  held 
out  his  arms  to  her,  and  she  slid  within  their 
crushing  embrace  while  he  murmured  incoher- 
ently into  her  masses  of  chestnut  hair: 

"My  wife!  My  own  wife!  Why  didn't  you 
tell  me?  Why  didn't  you  ever  let  me  know?" 

She  forgot  the  world  then.  Past  and  future 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  ecstasy  of  the  mo- 
ment. She  nestled  against  him  in  a  delirium 
of  happiness.  She  knew  from  his  voice  that  he 
understood  now,  that  for  the  first  time  he  com- 
prehended the  depth  of  her  love  for  him,  and 
she  knew,  too,  that  she  had  never  before  been 
perfectly  happy,  that  in  this  revelation  of  self 
her  greatest  wish  had  been  granted. 

He  held  her  at  arm's  length  and  squinted  at 
her  in  the  manner  of  a  man  to  whom  vision 
is  unaccustomed.  There  was  a  choke  in  his 
voice. 

"You're  mine,  Beverly.  You've  been  mine, 
and  I've  never  known  you.  I  thought  you  were 
beautiful  .  .  .  but  I  didn't  know.  I  didn't 
know." 

"And  you're  glad,  John?" 

"Glad!  God!  you  don't  know  how  glad.  I 
had  thought  I  understood — -I  thought  so — " 

He  caught  her  to  him  again,  until  it  seemed 
that  her  fragile  body  must  be  crushed  in  the 
fierceness  of  his  embrace.  And  then  he  re- 
leased her  and  slowly  adjusted  the  bandages 
about  his  eyes. 

"Doctor's  orders,"  he  explained. 

She  didn't  object.  He  could  see.  He  had 
seen  her.  That  was  all  that  mattered.  The 
poignant  ache  of  longing  had  gone  from  her 
heart,  the  single  barrier  to  the  absolute  mutu- 
ality of  their  love  removed.  He  knew — knew 
and  understood.  The  future  was  unimportant. 
She  would  always  know  that  he  had  seen  her. 

They  talked  softly  and  intimately,  and  she 
realized  that  perfect  happiness  had  never  be- 
fore been  hers.  His  face  bore  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression of  mixed  bewilderment  and  wonder  and 
devout  thanksgiving. 

""THAT  night  she  lay  awake,  palpitant  with 
joy,  reveling  in  the  glorious  fulfilment  of  her 
greatest  desire.  Then  with  morning  came  her 
journey  to  the  hospital — and  darkness.  For 
alone  with  her,  as  he  had  been  the  previous  day, 
John  told  her  that  he  would  never  see  her  again. 

"It  was  temporary,  sweetheart.  The  nerves 
were  vitalized  for  a  moment.  Then  they  died 
again." 

She  sat  motionless,  her  brain  temporarily 
atrophied.  Her  heart  contracted,  and  she 
breathed  with  difficulty.  Then  she  rose  and 
crossed  slowly  to  the  chair  in  which  he  sat. 
She  stood  behind  him,  her  arms  encircling  his 
neck  as  she  pillowed  his  head  against  her 
bosom.  Her  face  was  lowered  to  his,  and  in 
his  ear  she  crooned  as  a  mother  croons  to  an 
ill  and  suffering  child: 

"My  darling  .  .  .  my  boy  .  .  .  I'm 
sorry.  Oh!  sweetheart,  I'm  sorry  .  .  .  But 
it  is  just  as  well  this  way,  dear  .  .  .  You're 
no  worse  off  than  you  were  before  .  .  .  We 
had  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  succeed 
.  .  .  Are  you  sure  it  can  never  be,  John;  are 
you  sure?" 

"Yes.   This  time,  I'm  sure." 

The  ache  of  it.  The  dry,  racking  agony. 
The  fierce  pain  which  matched  her  happiness 
of  the  previous  day — matched  and  surpassed  it. 
She  suffered  for  him  as  she  had  never  rejoiced 
for  herself.  He  was  brave  and  courageous  in 
this  final  bereavement.  He  drew  her  down 
to  his  lap. 

"You  mustn't,  dear — you  mustn't  cry  that 
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way.  It  isn't  as  though  I'd  never  seen.  I  saw 
you,  sweetheart — I  saw  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  world — -I  saw  my  wife.  There 
could  have  been  no  color  in  the  world  after 
that,  dear.  You  have  it  all— all  the  exquisite 
radiance.  And  it's  mine,  Beverly.  They  can't 
take  away  from  me  that  vision  of  you  .  .  . 
they  can't  take  that  away  from  me, 
Beverly." 

And  through  her  sorrow  went  a  strain  of 
exultation  that  her  wish  had  been  granted; 
that  since  sight  had  been  vouchsafed  to  him  for 
but  a  few  minutes — he  had  seen  her.  Some- 
how that  seemed  to  alter  their  future.  It  drew 
them  closer  together,  intensified  a  love  already 
so  keen  as  to  be  almost  unbearable. 

He  would  not  let  her  mourn  the  new  loss  of 
his  sight.  "It  isn't  a  loss,  dear.  It  was  merely 
a  divine  grant  that  I  should  see  you  .  .  . 
and,  having  seen,  there  is  nothing  more  that  I 
can  ask." 

Three  days  later  she  drove  him  home.  His 
optimism  and  his  light-hearted  banter  brought 
her  back  to  normal.  He  was  home  again  now, 
blind — blind  as  he  had  been  when  he  left,  as  he 
had  always  been  since  she  first  knew  him.  She 
had  come  to  love  him  when  he  was  blind,  had 
watched  her  love  develop  through  the  years 
of  blindness — and  now  it  was  but  natural  that 
she  should  still  idolize  the  blind  man.  With  it 
all  there  was  the  knowledge  that  his  love  now 
was  different;  no  deeper,  no  greater,  but  of 
greater  understanding.  And  there  was  nothing 
in  life  for  her  that  was  worth  while  save  his  love. 

And  so,  where  before  they  had  known  con- 
tentment, they  discovered  now  a  happiness 
which  was  more  than  perfect  .  .  .  Love  in 
perpetual  blossom. 

JT  WAS  nearly  a  month  after  Nicholson  re- 
turned home  that  Dr.  Strauss  called  upon 

him.   They  faced  each  other  in  the  dim  vast- 

ness  of  the  library,  and  it  was  the  doctor  who 

mentioned  the  operation. 

"Somehow,  Mr.  Nicholson,  I  don't  feel  right 

about  it." 

Nicholson  interrupted  him  with  a  gesture: 
"Let's  don't  talk  about  that,  Strauss.  The 
operation  was  a  success." 

"Success!    But  you  can  not  see." 

"It  was  a  success,  just  the  same.  What  does 
it  matter  to  me  that  I  lack  something  which  I 
have  not  had  for  years?  You  can  not  under- 
stand, my  friend,  that  you  gave  to  me  the 
happiest  moment  of  my  life  when  you  restored 
my  vision  long  enough  for  me  to  see  my  wife." 

A  queer,  awed  expression  crossed  the  face  of 
the  doctor.  "You  saw  her?"  he  inquired  gently. 

"Yes — I  saw  her.  In  those  brief  moments  I 
glimpsed  her  superb  beauty.  I  can  not  describe 
to  you  how  she  looked :  I  am  not  a  poet — I 
can  only  try  to  make  you  understand  what  it 
meant  to  me.  I  want  you  to  understand  that 
your  operation  was  a  success,  because  I  have 
carried  back  into  the  darkness  a  memory  of 
her  radiance.  Perhaps  I  shall  never  see  again — 
but,  Strauss,  you  can  not  take  from  me  the 
fact  of  having  seen." 

Strauss  left  the  house.  On  the  street  he 
paused.  His  lips  were  set  in  a  firm,  straight 
line,  and  there  was  a  speculative,  far-away 
light  in  his  eyes— as  though  he  had  just  gazed 
upon  something  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
mere  mortals.   He  shook  his  head  slowlv. 

"He  saw  her,"  murmured  Strauss.  "From 
out  of  his  eternal  blackness  he  saw  her.  He 
saw  her  as  clearly  as  I  see  that  building  yonder. 
And  if  that  divine  belief  has  been  given  him, 
why  should  I,  with  my  grim  matter-of-factness' 
tell  him  that  there  was  no  operation  performed? 
Why  should  I  destroy  this  perfect  happiness  bv 
explaining  that  from  a  moment  after  I  started 
it  became  plain  that  his  sight  could  never  be 
restored?  Why  should  I  let  him  know  that  he 
has,  in  fact,  never  seen  his  wife?" 

A  wondering  smi^e  softened  the  lips  of  the 
young  doctor.  "I  shall  say  nothing  .  .  .  it 
is  better  so.  _  He  would  not  believe  me.  I  did 
not  cause  his  optic  nerves  to  function— but, 
perhaps,  after  all,  the  operation  was  a  success." 


Can  you  pick  up  pins  with  gloves 

on  ?  It's  just  as  hard  to  dig  tartar  out  of 
crevices  between  your  teeth  with  the 
wrong  kind  of  brush.  Look  at  this  photo- 
graph, his  a  Pro -phy -lac-tic  ToothBrush 
at  work.  The  saw -tooth -pointed  bristle 
tufts  dig  in  after  tartar  germs  like  a  dog 
digging  for  a  rabbit.  Tartar  hasn't  a 
chance  against  a  Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth 
Brush  rightly  used. 


Teeth  are  beautiful  when 
they  are  clean 


YOUR  own  teeth  grow  to  suit  your 
appearance.  They  need  not  be  small, 
or  even  uniform,  to  be  beautiful.  Your  teeth 
are  beautiful  when  you  keep  them  clean  and 
gleaming  white. 

To  keep  your  teeth  clean  and  beautiful, 
you  must  brush  them  well.  Dentifrices  help 
to  keep  destructive  tartar  off  your  teeth, 
but  the  essential  is  to  brush  with  the  right 
kind  of  brush. 

ThePro-phy-lac-ticToothBrush  is  correctly 
designed  to  keep  your  teeth  clean.  You  can 
see  in  the  photograph  above  how  the  Pro-phy- 
lac-tic  cleans  the  outer  surfaces  of  all  teeth. 
The  photographs  below  show  how  it  cleans 
the  inner  surfaces,  and  the  big  back  teeth. 

Sold  by  all  dealers  in  the  United  States,  Canada 
and  all  over  the  world  in  the  sanitary  yellow  box. 

Three  sizes — adult's,  youth's  and  child's — come 
three   different   textures  of  bristles — hard, 


in 


medium,  and  soft.  Send  for  "Tooth  Truths," 
our  interesting  booklet  on  the  care  of  teeth. 
Florence  Manufacturing  Company,  Florence, 
Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A. 


The  large  end  tuft  cleans  the 
inner  sides  of  teeth. 


The  Pro-phy-lac-tic  reaches  de- 
pressions at  the  gum  line,  and 
the  backs  of  back  teeth,  where 
many  brushes  never  touch. 


YouVe 
wanted  this  done 
We've  done  it  for  you 

YOU  probably  have  your  own  fine  station- 
ery; engraved,  beautiful,  necessary.  It's 
a  thing  every  home  should  have. 

But  for  ordinary  use — a  note  to  the  store;  a 
message  to  school  about  the  children;  an  in- 
formal line  to  a  neighbor  or  a  friend — you 
should  use  something  less  expensive. 

We  offer  you  that;  your  name  and  address 
printed,  not  engraved,  on  note  paper  6  by  7 
inches.  It  doesn't  look  "cheap" ;  it  looks  good 
because  it  is  good. 


NATIONAL  BANK  BOND  PAPER 
as  fine  as  anybody  wants 

200  note  sheets 
100  envelopes 


to  match 


For  young  people  away  at  school ;  for  young  people  at 
home  who  would  like  "their  own  stationery" ;  for  your 
own  use;  for  a  gift  at  graduation,  or  to  some  friend; 
you  can't  give  more  pleasure  for  a  dollar. 

Write  very  plainly — better  print  it — the  name 
and  address  for  note  paper  and  envelope.  Send 
the  money  with  the  order.  We  ship  by  parcel 
post  prepaid ;  or  C.  O.  D.  if  you  prefer.  West  of 
Denver  and  outside  U.  S.,  add  10  per  cent  to 
your  remittance.  If  you  are  not  wholly  satis- 
fied, we  send  back  your  money. 

We  have  a  million  customers ;  some  of  the  most  prom- 
inent socially  in  the  country. 

AMERICAN  STATIONERY  COMPANY 
30 1  Park  Avenue,  Peru,  Ind. 


Supper  for  Six 

(Continued  from  page  41) 

little  company  who  stood  still  and  stared  at 
her.  She  was  not  only  a  woman,  as  T.  A. 
had  wished  her  to  be,  but  a  pretty  woman — 
beautiful,  if  the  crimson  velvet  robe  which 
hung  loose  and  straight  round  her  tall,  full- 
bodied  figure  had  not  been  so  limp  and  be- 
draggled, her  small,  strange  face  so  tired. 

Smoothly-banded  hair,  jet-black,  framed  the 
face,  and  big  hoops  of  gold  hung  from  the  ears 
that  the  hair  concealed.  A  heavy  necklace  of 
gold  hung  low  to  her  knees,  and  her  hands, 
which  were  bare  of  rings  and  supple  and  strong, 
a  worker's  hands,  played  with  it  carelessly. 
Her  wide-set,  golden  eyes  looked  calmly  at 
T.  A.  and  his  friends,  as  if  they  were  the 
intruders,  not  she. 

"A  dago,"  muttered  Mr.  Jeff.  "I  hate  them 
worse  than  near-beer." 

''A  dip,"  said  Mr.  Mutt  more  cynically. 

"An  adventuress,"  said  Mr.  Doe.  "She  will 
hardly  make  your  party — our  party — less 
Bohemian,  Arden." 

"You  are  perfectly  horrid,  all  of  you,"  cried 
Mademoiselle  Diane.  "She  is  Russian,  of 
course;  a  countess.  They  all  are.  She  is  a  dar- 
ling.   I  love  her.    Speak  to  her,  Mr.  Arden." 

T.  A.  stepped  forward  promptly,  with  his 
courtliest  bow.  "Madame,"  he  said,  "Madame 
X,  we  apologize  for  our  abrupt  entrance  and 
regret  that  we  have  disturbed  you.  You  will 
dine  with  us?" 

"She  can't  speak  English,"  interrupted 
Mademoiselle  Diane,  "and  I  don't  know  any 
Russian  except  the  national  anthem.  Chere 
Madame — Signora — Gnadige  Frau — " 

"Try  Yiddish,"  advised  Mr.  Mutt. 

"Dagoes  can't  talk,"  said  Mr.  Jeff  helpfully, 
"but  they  can  eat." 

"You  will  frighten  her.  All  countesses  have 
nerves.    Let  me  speak  to  her." 

1V/T  ADEMOISELLE  DIANE  tossed  her  cloak 
to  John  Doe,  ran  to  Madame  X,  and  stood 
by  her,  a  blonde  doll  in  fluttering  ruffles  of  pink 
and  blue  tulle.  She  reached  for  the  restless 
hands  and  held  them.  Madame  X,  who  had 
stood  throughout  this  discussion,  her  statu- 
esque pose  unchanged,  permitted  the  attention 
calmly. 

"Darling,  I  am  your  friend.  We  are  all  your 
friends.  We  love  you.  Love!  And  we  want 
you  to  eat  with  us.  Eat!" 

Mademoiselle  Diane,  in  extravagant  but 
charming  pantomime,  laid  her  hands  on  her 
heart,  blew  lasses,  pointed  to  the  Senegambian 
pot,  to  her  mouth,  to  the  mouth  of  Madame  X. 
Madame's  full  lips  parted  in  a  slow  smile,  like 
a  queen  condescending.  Then,  with  trailing 
grace,  she  walked  deliberately  to  T.  A.'s  big 
Chinese  chair,  pulled  it  to  a  position  where  the 
light  fell  from  behind  on  her  worn,  lovely  face, 
and  seated  herself  in  a  pose  as  statuesque  as 
her  first,  with  the  same  brooding  calm  in  her 
golden  eyes. 

Mademoiselle  Diane  clapped  her  little  hands. 

"You  see?  She  should  be  guest  of  honor, 
not  I,  but  if  I  am  to  be,  may  I  set  the  table? 
What  a  duck  of  a  table!" 

It  was  a  trencher  table  of  weathered  oak, 
battered  but  of  beautiful  grain.  T.  A.  brought 
to  it  from  his  many  cupboards  and  drawers 
and  more  intricate  hiding  places  a  pile  of  plates 
of  varying  pattern  and  shape,  but  all  of  gen- 
erous size,  two  great  goblets  of  Bohemian  glass, 
three  gaily  decorated  Czecho-Slovakian  mugs, 
and  a  pink  mustache  cup.  He  added  a  hand- 
ful of  strangely  assorted  silver,  bandanna  hand- 
kerchiefs for  napkins,  and  a  folded  pad  of  clean 
newspaper.  On  this  he  set  the  Senegambian 
pot,  flanked  by  a  bowl  of  Italian  breadsticks 
and  a  great  pewter  pitcher.  Ice  clinked  in  it, 
and  it  was  filled  to  the  brim  with  his  own  brand 
of  punch.  The  keg  outside  the  window  was 
also  full,  for  his  recipe  called  for  large 
quantities,  and  he  never  reduced  it. 

"The  table  is  set,  but  you  may,  if  you  will, 
seat  my  guests,"  said  T.  A. 

"On  what?"  Mr.  Doe  asked  with  interest. 
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